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ABSTRACT 

This document contains data obtained fron a pretest 
survey conducted to test the applicability of the instrument and the 
suitability of procedures to be used in the survey of secondary-level 
course offerings and enrollients during the 1972-73 school year. The 
last conprehensive survey of this nature was taken during the 1960-61 
school year. The sost notable general developments in course 
offerings and enrollments in the past decade have been (1) the 
greater variety of courses offered, (2) the extent to vhich advanced 
or college-level courses are made available to pupils in high school, 
and (3) the offering of traditionally upper level high school courses 
to younger pupils, particularly courses in mathematics and the 
natural sciences. Another finding of the pretest is that a 
multiplicity of short courses have been introduced into the 
curriculum. (Author/MLP) 
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HIQILIGHTS 



Average number of courses > — During the 1970-71 school year* the average 
secondary school pupil enrolled In 7.1 courses rather than the 6. A courses 
reported 10 years earlier. 

Environmental education . — Of the Nation^s schools^ 5.5 percent offered 
courses dealing exclusively with the environment and its protection. These 
courses had a total enrollment of 115,000 pupils. 

Social sciences . — Within this field, the percentage of total enrollment 
reported in such specialized advanced courses as economics, psychology, and 
sociology nearly doubled between 1960-61 and 1970-71. 

Biology .— In 1960-61, first-year biology ranked ninth in number of pupils 
enrolled. By 1970-71, it had risen to fifth place, accounting for over 
20 percent of all natural science enrollments. 

Foreign languages . — First-year French and first-year Spanish were each 
reported as being offered by nearly 50 percent of the Nation^s secondary 
schools, while less than 20 percent of the schools continued to offer 
first-year Latin. 

'^Survey" courses . — Traditional generalized courses such as llth^-grade English 
and world history were not as important a part of the curriculum in 1970-71 
as in previous years. Such courses are being replaced by offerings answering 
more specialized pupil interests in the fields of language, literature, or 
history. 



FOREUORD 



In recent years secondary school currlculums have changed substantially. 
The changes in many cases answer the increasing concern of coimnunltles and 
students for a greater relevance in course offerings. The decline in the 
number of schools offering Latin and the increase in those offering environ** 
mental education reflect**- In part — this concern. 

The National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES) will survey second 
level course offerings and enrolln^nts during the 1972-73 school year tc :iake 
currlcular data available to educators and other interested persons. The 
last comprehensive survey of this nature was taken during the 1960-61 lool 
year. 

In preparation for the 1972-73 survey, this Pretest Survey of Public and Non- 
public Secondary School Offerings, Enrollments, and Curriculum Practices, 
1970-71, was conducted to test the applicability of the proposed survey Instru- 
ment and the suitability of survey procedures. Demands for time?'; statistics 
have prompted the Office to release as an interim report the information gath- 
ered incidentally In the course of the pretest. This report should serve until 
more definitive statistics become available as a result of the planned full- 
scale survey. 

The Office of Education gratefully acknowledges the cooperation given by the 
State education agencies and by the schools and school districts selected to 
participate in the pretest survey. The statistical assistance received from 
Charles Lauthers of NCES throughout the project and in the preparation of 
the Technical Appendix to this report Is also appreciated. The pretest 
survey and the collection and tabulation of pretest data were conducted for 
the United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare/Office of 
Education by Applied Management Sciences, under contract No. OEC-0-71-2721. 



Roy C. Nehrt, Acting Chief 
Elementary-Secondary Surveys Branch 
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INTRODUCTION 



The National Center for Educational Statistics of the U.S. Office of Education 
is issuing this interim report, representing the 1970-71 school year, to meet 
insistent demands for information on courses being taught in the Nation's 
secondary schools and the number of pupils pursuing specific studies. 

The survey from which the interim report data were derived was not intended 
to produce statistics for publication. Rather, it was primarily Intended to 
pretest the questionnaire format and survey techniques designed for the full- 
scale offerings and enrollments survey planned for the 1972-73 school year. 
Because the small sample pretest of 270 public secondary schools achieved a 
response rate of about 97 percent and because the data reported were care- 
fully verified and edited, it was decided that usable national estimates 
could be computed.* If used with care and with proper regard for the sam- 
pling variability set forth in the Technical Appendix to this report, these 
estimates will serve current needs of individuals with curriculum research 
and planning responsibilities until more definitive figures become available. 

Throughout this report, distinctions are made between courses designed to be 
taught at two general levels of achievement (usually at grade 7 or 8 and at 
grade 9, 10, 11, or 12) and those taught at specific grade levels. Thus, 
"grade 7-8" or "grade 9-12" indicates that the course was designed for that 
general level, but "grades 7 and 8" and "grades 9-12" indicate that the data 
reported by respondents for separate grade-level courses were aggregated 
for the total shown. Examples are "U.S. history, grade 7-8" or "grade 9-12" 
and "Latin, grades 7 and 8" as shown in table 2 and appendix B. 

Further explanations of sample restrictions, together with tables of stand- 
ard errors, are included in the Technical Appendix to this report. We urge 
the user to examine these carefully when referencing these data . Tha last 
full-scale study of course offerings and enrollments in secondary schools 
was conducted in 1960-61 and the data derived therefrom are now obsolete. 



*The pretest survey was conducted by mail questionnaire (OE-2330) from 
March 31 to June 6, 1971. Cooperation was received from State and local 
education agencies in addition to the participation of individual schools. 
About 80 percent of the returned questionnaires were completed at the 
school level, while the remainder were completed in State education 
agencies and/or school district offices when these agencies had most of 
the data on hand. Data in this interim report are based on a canvass of 
approximately 1 percent of the Nation's 26,282 public secondary schools; 
consequently, sampling variability may be great where the estimates are 
small. Certain anomalies of the sample should be recognized, particularly 
the overrepresentation of schools offering grades 7 and 8 and the under- 
representation of large city schools. 
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Figtirt 1.*^Course anrolimecits m etch subject area as a percent ef total secondary school enrollment: United States, 
197071 
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ANALYSIS OP THE DATA 



Course Enrollments 

Estimated course enrollments in the subject areas of English language artSt 
health and physical education^ and social sciences each exceeded 100 percent 
of total school enrollment. (See table 1 and figure 1.) Such rates empha- 
size that (I) school authorities almost universally require a course In each 
of these areas for each ptpil, and (2) with short courses and a heightened 

nterest in these areas of study pupils frequently enroll in more than one 
course in each area during the period of a school year. In the count of 
enrollments, these pupils are included more than once— one time for each 
course in which they enrolled. 

In the three subject areas with course enrollments exceeding 100 percent of 
all 1970-71 secondary school pupils* a large segment of the enrollments was 
concentrated in generalised grade-specific courses. Enrollment in such 
courses made up 63.2 percent of &11 enrollments In the English language arts 
and 54.1 percent of all enrollments in the social sciences. Graded physical 
education courses and graded combined health and physical education courses 
together constituted 78.0 percent of all course registrations In health and 
physical education. 

Mathematics . Within the subject area of mathematics, 35.1 percent of all 
enrollment was in 7th' and 8th-grade general mathematics. Upper level 
general mathematics courses represented only 18.3 percent of total mathe-- 
matics enrollments. The single upper level mathematics course showing the 
largest enrollment was elementary algebra (16.5 percent of all mathematics 
enrollment). When totaled together, elementary* intermediate, and advanced 
cilgabra courses accounted for 27.7 percent of the course enrollment In 
mathematics » 

Natural Sciences . First-year biology attracted the greatest number of 
pupils enrolled in the natural sciences, accounting for 21.4 percent of the 
enrollment in that subject area. The second most popular science course was 
p.rade 9^-12 general science^ representing 13.3 percent of all enrollment In 
the natural sciences. General science courses enrolled about the same 
naii4>er of pupils as a decade ago; yet, a -^ecade ago they represented 56.6 
pt rccnt of natural science enrollments, while in 1970-71 they comprised 
36.4 percent. This downward trend in general science enrollments is 
b^ilanced by increase^ in the more specific areas of earth science and 
physical sciences . 

The 15 courses claimins the highest percentages of pupils enrolled have 
been ranked from highest to lowest, with comparative rank as of the 
preceding survev indicated in the follofwlnR tabulation: 
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Course title 



1970-71 Ranking 
Percent of pupils 1970-71 1960-61 



General Mathematics, grades 7-8 


27.0 


1 


1 


English, grade 9 ^ 


20.5 


2 


2 


English, grade 10 


17.3 


3 


3 


U.S. History, grade 9-12 


16.7 


4 


4 


Biology, first year 


14.8 


5 


10 


English, grade 11 


14.3 


6 


5 


English, grade 7 


13.7 


7 


• 11 


English, grade H 


13.6 


8 


6 


Elementary Algebra 


12.6 


9 


" 12 


General or Fine Art (grades 7, 8, and 9) 


11.9 


10 


7 


Health 


11.6 


11 


19 


Physical Education, grade 9 


11.4 


12 


20 


Driver Education (classroom phase) 


10.6 


13 


28 


General Music 


10.3 


14 


8 


Typewriting, first-year 


10.2 


15 


17 



Four of these courses (first-year typewriting, health, 9th-grade physical 
education, and the classroom phase of driver education) ranked below ISth 
in the 1960-61 survey. The most spectacular change in rank was demonstrated 
in driver education. Four other courses (grade 8 general science, grade 9 
general science, grade 7 or 8 U.S. history, and world history) included 
among the first 15 in the earlier survey have dropped to a lower ranking in 
the 1970-71 pretest survey. 



1/ The ranking may not be absolute, because there Is a slight discrepancy 
between the aggregation of reported courses in the two surveys. 



Some of the greatest increases in the number of courses offered were noted 
in English language arts and social sciences. An examination of the Cities 
of the courses reported indicates that many of the new courses are intended 
to offer pupils a choice of studies and answer their contentions that the 
school curriculum is not relevant to their daily lives and concerns. 

The pretest further reveals a trend toward substitution of specific courses 
for traditional combination of ferings* particularly at the upper high school 
levels. For example, while enrollment in grades 9-12 world history dropped 
from 12.5 percent of total enrollment in 1960-61 to 9.2 percent in 1970-71, 
more particularized courses such as world cultures, Asiuu and African 
studies, and anthropology have replaced it in the current curriculum. 
Enrollment in these more specialized courses more than offset the decrease 
in enrollment in world history. In 1960-61, American literature was 
considered to be a component of llth-grade English, and was so shown In the 
published survey. The 1970-71 data show American literature now to be an 
individual course in its own right, in which 6.7 percent of all secondary 
school pupils enroll. At the same time, enrollment in traditional llth- 
grade English declined slightly, indicating that the emphasis is no longer 
placed on covering all facets of the English language arts in a single 
course. Instead, pupils enroll in separate composition, literature, and 
reading classes, as their individual abilities, needs, and interests dictate. 

A sampling of advanced high school courses reported with greater frequency 
than in the preceding survey is shown below. The estimated percentages of 
schools offering the cour«e and pupils enrolled in each are indicated for 
both 1960-61 and 1970-71. As a number of the reported courses have been 
aggregated for this presentation on the basis of frequency of occurrence in 
the pretest, many cannot be compared by course title alone because the 
1960-61 courses were aggregated on a different basis. However, the following 
examples of courses are comparable in scope for the two surveys: 



Percent of 
\schools r 'feriny 
1960-61 1970-71 



Percent of 
enrollment 



Course title 



jJ6^ 



1970-71 



Advanced English 
Creativ>2 Writing 
Music Theory and Harmony 



Psycholofy 
Sociology 
Spanish IV 



1.4 
3.7 
5. A 
10.4 
19.5 
3.8 



15.3 
16.4 
13.1 
22.0 
33.2 
15.6 



0.1 
.3 
.3 
1.2 
2.5 
.1 



1.8 
1.5 

.4 
2.8 
4.3 

.3 



4 
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Course Offerings Reflecting Current Interests 



In the late 1950*s, in consequence of the Soviet Union's launching of the first 
Sputnik^ school authorities in the United States began to place greater 
emphasis on improving the mathematics and natural science curriculums of this 
Nation*s schools. Under the sponsorship of the National Science Foundation^ 
new methods of instruction such as SMSG (School Mathenatics Study Group) mathe- 
matics and BSCS (Biological Sciences Curriculum Study) biology were developed. 
Such courses were reported In the 1960-61 survey, though not published 
separately. During the decade of the 1960's, the environmental and social 
problems of this country seized public attention. The response of the 
schools to this new concern is shown in the Increased number of courses 
currently offered* 

This concern with the environment and its protection was reflected in new 
courses entitled Environmental Problems, Ecology, and Environmental Sciences, 
with 5.5 percent of the schools offering at least one of these courses. In 
addition, the percent of schools offering earth science Increased from 5.2 
in 1961-62 to 29.3 in 1970-71. The pretest study did not measure the extent 
to which schools also offer environmental education as individual units with- 
in traditional natural or social science courses. 

The more specialized social science areas received greater attention in the 
1970-71 high school curriculum than in the earlier survey periods. The per- 
cent of schools offering economics, psychology, and sociology courses, as 
well as enrollments in these courses, nearly doubled during the past 10 
years • Current events, as a separate course, was being taught in nearly 15 
percent of the secondary schools, compared with less than I percent of the 
schools in 1960-61. Other courses dealing with social Issues were also 
Introduced; 3.6 percent of the schools were teaching a specific course in 
black history,^ and 5.7 percent of the schools were offering courses in 
Asian and African studies. 

In English language arts, the introduction of new courses in black literature, 
religious literature, 20th-century literature, mass communications, and 
radlo/TV/film indicate that the current concerns of pupils are being explored. 
These titles have not been shown separately in table 2, but have been 
Included under the titles of other literature or speech. 

Foreign Languages 

The 1960-61 survey showed that Latin as a foreign language offering had been on 
the decline since 1948-49. However, in 1960-61 ♦ equally as many schools were 
teaching Latin I as were teaching the first year of the modern foreign languages 
of French and Soanish — about 35 percent each. The 1970-71 data showed less than 
20 percent of the schools offering Latin I, while nearly 50 percent offered 
French I and a similar percent offered Spanish I. Even first^year German 
surpassed Latin, with 22.5 percent of the schools offering the course, an 
increase from 9.3 percent of schools in the 1960-61 survey. Although eni&oll- 
ments in Russian and Italian language courses are still very small, the number 
of schools teaching those languages more than doubled during the 10-year period 
between surveys « 

6 
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Responses to the survey showed more pupils took the first 2 years of 
Spanish than took the first 2 years of French. In fact, the percentages 
of enrollment in second-year Spanish and first-year French were almost 
equal (3.3 and 3.1 percent, respectively). Enrollment in German increased 
from 1.3 percent of pupils in 1960-61 to 3.1 percent in 1970-71. 



Figure 2.— Percent of seconitsry pupils enrolled in selected foreign language courses: 
United States, 1970-71 
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SOURCE: TA8LE 2 
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Career Training 



In 9*1 percent of the pupils enrolled In regular secondary schools 

were registered In occupatl^^nal programs » as defined In State plans for 
vocational and technical education. About half of these pupils were prepar- 
ing for agricultural or trades and industrial occupations b/ means of 
organized programs « Such programs usually involve a cluster of courses^ 
require more than one school year to completet and are aimed at proficiency 
In a specific nonprofessional Job* In addition to enrollment in programs » 
there was the more traditional type of vocational training where a pupil 
might enroll in one or more individual courses^ but not in an organised 
program. In the latter case^ he was reported as enrolled in a course lasting 
1 year or less in the trades and Indus try » business » home economics » or 
agriculture subject area* 

As reported in the recent survey^ enrollment in organized occupational pro^ 
grams represented 62.2 percent of cotal enrollment in the agriculture area 
and 36.1 percent of total enrollment in the vocational trades and Industrial 
studies area. If these percentages seem low» considering recent legislative: 

*ncem with vocational education^ note that each of the reported enrol 1** 
ments in an occupational program may represent enrollment in two or more 
individual courses. In addition to the agriculture and trades and industry 
areasy another 6.7 percent of secondary pupils were in training for non- 
professional careers in a variety of other organized occupational programs » 
such as home economics » office occupations, and distributive education. 

A number of high schools now offer training in compute r-*rel a ted skills, 
mainly in a scattering of individual courses* Although only 0.6 percent 
of pupils enrolled in computer-orlented courses provided in the business 
education area, 8.1 percent of the secondary schools offered such courses. 
An additional 2.6 percent of the schools offered a computer-oriented mathe- 
matics course. 

Curriculum Trends 

Perhaps the most notable general developments in course offerings and enroll- 
ments In the past decade have been (1) the greater variety of courses 
offered, (2) the extent to which advanced or college-level courses are made 
available to pupils In high school, and (3) the offering of traditionally 
upper level hl^ school courses to younger pupils, particularly in mathe- 
matics and natural sciences. 

Another finding of the pretest is that a multiplicity of short courses have 
been introduced Into the curriculum. The average nun^er of courses par 
pupil rose from 6.4 in 1960-61 to 7.1 in 1970-71. The higher number of 
c ourses taken by the average pupil during a school year has undoubtedly been 
made possible by a lengthened school day and by flexible class scheduling 
plans in a number of schools. 
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DESCRIPTION OF TABLES 



The printed questionnaire for the 1970-^71 survey listed about 800 course 
titles In 21 subject or occupational areas* Respondents were asked to write 
in the titles of courses offered by their schools If they were not entirely 
satisfied that similar content or emphasis was covered by a listed title. 
As a result, almost a hundred additional course titles were written in by 
respondents — most of these occurred no more than once or twice. For this 
report, all courses reported have been aggregated to about 200 titles , as 
listed in table 2 and appendix B. Hie aggregation design was based upon 
frequency of occurrence of course titles in the pretest responses and upon 
areas of special Interest to users of the data. Used in conjunction with 
the table of standard errorsi^ the inflated data provide an indication of 
current course offerings and the nunid>er of pupils participating in them 
during the 1970-71 school year. 

Table 3 describes the schools in the pretest sample by their size and the 
grade spans represented. The sample of secondary schools used in the pre- 
test survey was designed to be representative of the enrollment size and 
State location of public schools. The selection procedure did not provide 
for proportional representation of each grade span within grades 7 to 12. 
The resulting group of schools surveyed proved to include an overrepresen- 
tatlon of lower level secondary schools and an underrepresentation of 
grade-9-to-12 or grade-lO-to-12 schools. This random choice of respondents 
happened to highlight junior high school course offerings at the expense of 
upper level courses. This Imbalance will be righted in the full-scale 
survey. 

The Technical Appendix to this report Includes a brief description of the 
method of arriving at national estimates from the sample data, with summary 
tables of standard errors. The standard error does not reflect response 
biases or errors Incurred in handling the reported data. Great effort was 
exerted to keep such errors at a minimum. 
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Table 2* — Number and percent of public secondary schools offering specified courses 
and pupils enrolled In such courses: United States » 1970-71 
[Data estimated from pretest results in 50 States and D.C.] 





Schools offering courses 


Pupils enrolled 


Subject area and course title 




Percent 




Percent 




Number 


of total 


I'lumber 


of total 


TOTAL, GRADES 7-12 


26,282 


100.0 


18.406.617 


100.0 



English language arts 



English^ grade 7 


13,963 


53.1 


2,528,456 


13,7 


English, grade 8 


15,108 


57.5 


2.499,366 


13.6 


English, grade 9 


20,279 


77.2 


3,779.138 


20.5 


English, grade 10 


18,035 


68.6 


3,176.204 


17.3 


Lngxisn, graae xi 


17,020 


64. 8 


2,635,343 


14 


English, grade 12 


15,651 


59.6 


1,71V ,153 


9.3 










!• o 


Remedial English 


4.142 


15.8 


201.406 


1.1 


American literature 


7.499 


28.5 


1,227.579 


6.7 


English literature 


5.996 


22.8 


717,957 


3.9 


Other literature 


4.910 


18.7 


1.155.583 


6. J 


Developmental reading 


4.860 


18.5 


734,804 


3.9 


General reading 


4.033 


15.3 


698,165 


3.8 


Remedial reading 


7.154 


27.2 


1,191.939 


6.5 


Compo3itlon 


4.509 


17.2 


1.005.906 


5.5 


Creative writing 


4.315 


16.4 


282,092 


1.5 


Journalism 


8.938 


34.0 


288.218 


1.6 


Acting 


796 


3.0 


59,043 


.3 


Introduction to theatre/drama 


4.919 


18.7 


252,282 


1.4 


Other drama 


3.216 


12.2 


127,806 


.7 


Speech 


13.700 


52.1 


886,525 


4.8 


Library and media practices 


2.361 


9.0 


170,089 


.9 


Linguistics 


1.317 


5.0 


170.981 


.9 


Other English language arts 


523 


2.0 


42,659 


. 2 


>reign languages 










English as a foreign language 


541 


2.1 


16.626 


.1 


Latin, grades 7 and 8 


442 


1.7 


21.498 


.1 


Latin, 1st year 


4.909 


18.7 


141,861 


.8 


Latin, 2d year 


4.785 


18.2 


86.277 


.5 


Other Latin 


2.184 


8.3 


25,476 


. 1 


French, grade 7 


2.693 


10.2 


128.144 


.7 


French, grade 8 


3.004 


11.4 


166,275 


.9 


French, 1st year 


12.658 


48.2 


568.093 


3.1 


French, 2d year 


10.596 


40.3 


406,928 


2. 2 


French, 3d year 


6.836 


26.0 


186.013 


1.0 


French, 4th year 


4,290 


16.3 


77,558 


. 4 
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Table 2 ♦—Number and percent of public secondary schools offering specified courses 
and pupils enrolled in such courses: United States, 1970-*71 — Continued 





Schools offering courses 


Pupils 


enrolled 


Subject area and course title 


Number 


Percent 
of total 


Number 


Percent 
of total 



Other French 




3.8 


28,480 


0.2 


German » grades 7 and 8 


854 


3.2 


110.901 


.6 


German, 1st year 


5.926 


22.5 


227,383 


1.2 


German, 2d year 


5.087 


19.4 


161.821 


• 9 


Other German 


2.359 


9.0 


60.689 


.3 


Spanish, grade 7 


J flDO 


1^ •U 




T 1 
X • X 


z^pouxsn, giciue o 


1 S71 


1*% 6 

XJ • V 


220 279 


1.2 


r^panxsri, isc year 


XC , / XD 


HO • H 


OAS S44 


4 7 


4>panxsn, zo year 


XU , 037 


AO A 


S7S AAl 


3 1 


dpauxsn, 3u year 


ft 726 


25 6 


182 8A7 


1.0 


zi^panxsn, ^un year 


Zi 107 


ISA 


S7 '^SA 


3 


urner 3panisn 




J • X 


lA oftQ 

X*T , 


1 
* * 


Italian 


■♦JO 


1 7 

X • / 


Sft SS7 


3 


Russian 


X , u«.o 


J • 7 


A7 828 


A 


utner loreign xanguage 


SI A 


7 ft 


87 0A7 


5 


jc lal sc i enc es 










u«a« nistory, graoe /"o 


T, JU J 


IS A 


1 7ftS 28S 


9 3 


u«j>» nisrory, graue ^^x^ 


X*4 , / uo 


SA 2 


1 ftAA AOl 


16* 7 


worxQ nxscory, gx^aa^ /••o 




7 • 7 


A3S 575 


2 4 


world history, graae ^^-'iz 


Ij, A 


SI 7 
31 • / 


1 AQQ ftAl 

X , 077 , U«fX 


0 2 

7 • A 


State nistory, gi^ioie 7~8 


<i 707 


77 1 


ft Sft 1Q7 
OJU, X7/ 


A A 


buaue nxSuory, gtaue y^i^ 




11 A 
XX • o 


7Q2 775 


1 6 


Amerxcan niscory ana worio oacKgrounas 


ASA 


X J • 7 


SAft S!?7 

3DO , J^ # 


3 1 


Black nistory vu.d.^ 


73 / 


A 


1 '^A AAA 
XJO , DOD 


7 


other nistory 




1 A ft 
XO • O 


SAS A7'^ 
, O/ J 


1 A 

3 • w 


American studies 


1 S70 
1, j/ 7 


A ft 


7 AO AIS 
ZD?, «|J3 


1 s 
X • ^ 


Asian and African studies 


1 Aftft 
1, <fOO 


S 7 
3 • / 


7AQ ftSS 

<fc07 , O JJ 


1 5 

X • «/ 


World cultures 


1 7ftO 


A Q 
*♦ • 7 


'^AA 701 


1 Q 

X # 7 


Geography, grade 7—8 




11 7 


771 ftAO 


A 2 


numan or cultural geograpny 


X , <f J J 


S S 


IAS AA7 

XD3 , 


Q 

• 7 


woriu or gioDai geogrspny 


7, OOU 


"^7 A 


1 07fl AAl 

X , V^O, HOX 


5 6 


u*b» governmenu 


1 1 7AA 
XX , / oo 


AA ft 
hH • O 


1 AAl 7ft7 


8 9 

V • 7 


Community civics 


5.492 


20.9 


615.034 


3.3 


Current events 


3.834 


14.6 


305.098 


1.7 


Problems of democracy 


3.729 


14.2 


227.488 


1.2 


Other political science 


2.170 


8.3 


168.886 


.9 


Social studies, grade 7 


3.859 


14.7 


628.621 


3.4 


Social studies, grade 8 


4.147 


15.8 


804,133 


4.4 


Social studies, grade 9 


1.800 


6.8 


319,670 


1.7 


Anthropologv 


891 


3.4 


130.351 


.7 


Economics 


10.296 


39.2 


782.923 


4.3 


Environmental problems 


181 


.7 


8.844 


.1 


Psychology 


5.779 


22.0 


508.792 


2.8 


Sociology 


8,734 


33.2 


797.533 


4.3 


All other social sciences 


4.358 


16.6 


459.568 


2.5 
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Table 2. — Number and percent of public secondary schools offering specified courses 
and pupils enrolled In such courses: United States, 1970-71 — Continued 





Schools offering courses 


Pupils enrolled 


Subject area and course title 




Percent 




Percent 


Number 


of total 


Number 


of total 



General matht grades 7 and 8 
Elementary general math 
Advanced general math 
Remedial math 
Elementary algebra 
Intermediate algebra 
Advanced algebra 
Plane geometry 
Solid geometry 

Integrated plane and solid geometry 
Trigonometry 

Integrated algebra and trigonometry 
Calculus 

Computer mathematics 
Advanced mathematics 
All other mathematics 

N atural scienc e s 

General science » grade 7 

General science » grade 8 

General science, grades 9-12 

Biologyt 1st year 

Biology » 2d year 

Applied biology 

Ecology 

Environmental science 
Life science 
All other biology 
Chemistry^ 1st year 
Physics, 1st year 
Physical science, 1st year 
Earth science 

All other physical science 
Art 

General or fine art, grade 7-8 
General or fine art I 
General or fine art II 
General or fine art III and IV 
Art appreciation/history 
Art studio 
Other art 



15.234 


58.0 


4,962,271 


27.0 


14,167 


53.9 


1,612,174 


8.8 


9.384 


35.7 


981,846 


5.3 


5.207 


19.8 


248,331 


1.4 


18,335 


69.8 


2,325,976 


12.6 


14,489 


55.1 


1,220,227 


6.6 


8,491 


32.3 


366,857 


2 0 


13,809 


52.5 


1,105.165 


6.0 


1,733 


6.6 


72,586 


.4 


3,330 


12.7 


358,193 


2.0 


3,930 


15.0 


151,214 


.8 


4,193 


16.0 


219,469 


1.2 


2,368 


9.0 


40,163 


.2 


686 


2.6 


14,364 


.1 


8,301 


31.6 


249,633 


1.4 


2,645 


10.1 


208,621 


1.1 


10,510 


40.0 


1,496,703 


8.1 


10,127 


38.5 


1,455.262 


7.9 


11,863 


45.1 


1,700,341 


9.2 


18,335 


69.8 


2,729,306 


14.8 


4,220 


16.1 


182,633 


1.0 


564 


2.1 


49,661 


.3 


439 


1.7 


48,802 


.3 


700 


2.7 


57,138 


.3 


1,109 


4.2 


242,721 


1.3 


4,191 


15.9 


357,183 


1.9 


16,445 


62.6 


1,112,222 


6.0 


14,453 


55.0 


610,368 


3.3 


9,498 


36.1 


1,186,856 


6.5 


7,8?3 


29.8 


1,101,036 


6.0 


5,138 


19.5 


441,963 


2.4 


1,199 


4.6 


289,500 


1.6 


15,897 


60.5 


1,900,847 


10.3 


10,767 


41.0 


61.?, 556 


3.3 


5,952 


22.6 


259 , 085 


1.4 


2,199 


8.4 


376,486 


2.1 


1,724 


6.6 


106,i;02 


.6 


6,172 


23.5 


805,709 


4.4 
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Table 2.«*«*NuiDber and percent of public secondary schools offering specified courses 
and pupils enrolled in such courses: United States, 1970-71— Continued 





Schools offering courses 


Pupils 


enrolled 


Subject area and course title 


Number 


Percent 
of total 


Number 


Percent 
of total 



Music 



Band 


20,659 


78 


.6 


1,785,752 


9. 


7 


Instrumental classes 


5,040 


19 


.2 


300,414 


i. 


6 


Other Instrumental 


7,530 


28 


.7 


297,622 


1. 


6 


Chorus 


16,845 


64 


.1 


1,430,945 


7. 


8 


Choir 


5,693 


21 


.7 


427,050 


2. 


3 


Glee club 


3,900 


14 


.8 


258,782 


1. 


4 


General music 


10,139 


38 


.6 


1,899,078 


10. 


3 


Theory and harmony 


3,450 


13 


.1 


66,356 




4 


Other music 


3,584 


13 


.6 


93,453 


• 


5 



Health and physical education 

Health and physical education, grade 7 
Health and physical education, grade 8 
Health and physical education, grade 9 
Health and physical education, grade 10 
Health and physical education, grade 11 
Health and physical education, grade 12 
Physical education, grade 7 
Physical education, grade 8 
Physical education, grade 9 
Physical education, grade 10 
Physical education, grade 11 
Physical education, grade 12 
Health 

Health and safety 
Alcohol, drugs ^ and tobacco 
First aid 

Sex education and family life 
Other health and physical education 

Driver education and safety 

Driver education, classroom phase 
Driver education, practice phase 
Safety 

ROTC 

ROTC 

Home economics 

Home economics, grade 7 
Home economics, grade 8 

O 14 

ERLC 









5 7 


6,707 


25.5 


991,474 


5.4 


8,384 


31.9 


1,326,437 


7.2 


6,425 


24.4 


1,143,734 


6.2 


4,561 


17.4 


805,097 


4.4 


4,175 


15.9 


562,915 


3.1 


7,028 


26.7 


1,299,701 


7.1 


7,411 


28.2 


1,452,224 


7.9 


9,746 


37.1 


2,091,750 


11.4 


8,228 


31.3 


1,532,203 


8.3 


7,571 


28.8 


1,187,742 


6.5 


7,740 


29.4 


995,357 


5.4 


7,232 


27.5 


2,130,849 


11.6 


1,595 


6.1 


279,411 


1.5 


527 


2.0 


130,016 


.7 


423 


1.6 


109,302 


.6 


431 


1.6 


58,452 


.3 


4,438 


16.9 


1,371,722 


7.5 


15,254 


58.0 


1,955,407 


10.6 


13,763 


52.4 


1,541,950 


8.4 


703 


2.7 


76,745 


.4 


1,137 


4.3 


103,750 


.6 


6,743 


25.7 


672,548 


3.7 


8,485 


32.3 


697,793 


3.8 



Table 2.~Nuirf>er and percent of public secondary schools offering specified courses 
and pupils enrolled in such courses: United States, 1970-71— Continued 





Schools offering cour&es 


Pupils enrolled 


Subject area and course title 




Percent 




Percent 


Number 


of total 


Number 


of total 



Home economics, 1st year 
Home economics, 2d year 
General home economics, other 
Clothing and textiles, 1st year 
Clothing and textiles, 2d year 
Ciothing and textiles, other 
Foods, 1st year 
Foods, 2d year 
Child development 
Family relations 
Other home economics 



15,369 
11,884 
10,979 
4,797 
3,574 
2,997 
4,909 
3,073 
2,774 
5,853 
5.422 



58.5 
45.2 
41.8 
18.3 
13.6 
11.4 
18.7 
11.7 
10.6 
22.3 
20.6 



1,242,571 
330,579 
299,486 
340,156 
137,211 
76,002 
361,087 
147,820 
160,489 
296,919 
307,220 



6.8 
1.8 
1.6 
1.9 
.8 
.4 
2.0 
.8 
.9 
1.6 
1.7 



Industrial arts 

General Industrial arts, grade 7-8 

General industrial arts, 1st year 

Other general industrial arts 

Drafting 

General metals 

General woods 

Mechanical drawing 

Auto mechanics 

Electricity/electronics 

Graphics 

Power mechanics 

Welding 

Other industrial arts 

Agriculture 

General agriculture, grade 7-8 
Agriculture I 
Agriculture II 
Agriculture III and IV 
Agricultural mechanics 
Plant/animal science 
Other agriculture 



7,216 


27.5 


1.200,209 


6.5 


7,891 


30.0 


327,321 


1.8 


4,112 


15.6 


156.636 


.4 


6,446 


24.5 


469.630 


2.6 


7,898 


30.1 


522.839 


2.8 


9,660 


36.8 


752,581 


4.1 


6,294 


23.9 


517.857 


2.8 


3,466 


13.2 


144.631 


.8 


5,020 


19.1 


247.947 


1.4 


2,594 


9.9 


153.652 


.8 


2,925 


11.1 


174.854 


1.0 


1,459 


5.6 


56,321 


.3 


8,327 


31.7 


672,596 


3.7 


940 


3.6 


41,315 


.2 


2.589 


9.9 


72,522 


.4 


1,471 


5.6 


28,000 


.2 


1.288 


4.9 


36.092 


.2 


463 


1.8 


10,254 


.1 


527 


2.0 


10.550 


.1 


1.337 


5.1 


99.482 


.5 



Business 

Bookkeeping. 1st year 
Other bookkeeping 
Business arithmetic 
Business law 
Clerical practice 
Computers 
General business 
Recordkeeping 



14.283 
2.867 
7.406 
6.316 
4.530 
2,123 

10.842 
2,542 



54.3 
10.9 
28.2 
24.0 
17.2 

8.1 
41.3 

9.7 



568,588 
54,471 
395,794 
241,076 
227,258 
104,444 
755,885 
166,862 



3.1 
.3 
2.2 
1.3 
1.2 
.6 
4.1 
.9 
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Table 2.— Number and percent of public secondary schools offering specified courses 
I and pupils enrolled in such courses: United States, 1970-71— Continued 



Subject area and course title 


Schools offering courses 


Pupils e 


pro lied 






Number 


Percent 
of total 


Secretarial off ice practices 


ft 021 


22 9 


129.886 


0.7 


Shorthands 1st vear 


15 7QL 


60 1 


S14 1S7 


2 8 


Shorthands 2d vear 


7 Sift 

' 9 ^^O 


2g 7 


128 114 


7 

• 


Typewritings 1st year 




vU # J 


1.882.690 


10.2 


TvoewritinE. 2d vear 


9 DO ( 


Aft 


677 915 


3 7 


TvoewritinCs personal 


O ft 




422 722 


2 3 


nth^r husin^SQ 


1 n QAO 


LI 1 


807 126 


4 4 












tlonal programs) 










Automotive 


2,417 


9.2 


106,980 


.6 


Carpentry 


2,248 


8.6 


68,712 


.4 


Miscellaneous construction 


1.306 


5.0 


29,746 


.2 


Cosmetology* 


1,113 


4.2 


37,389 


.2 


Machine shop 


1,577 


6.0 


43,803 


.2 


Graphics 


1,135 


4.3 


68,463 


.4 


Electricity 


1,195 


4.5 


62,109 


.3 


Electronics 


1.188 


4.5 


42,296 


.2 


Metal working 


1,314 


5.0 


97.292 


.5 


Other miscellaneous woods 


985 


J * f 


29,105 


.2 


Othrr trades and industry 


2,716 




167.343 


.9 


In tcrd Isc ipl inary 










Interdisciplinary 


2,094 


Q . V 


189 274 


1 0 


Handicapped programs 










Handicapped (dif f erentialized education) 1,019 


3.9 


41.864 


.2 


Occupational programs (2 or more courses) 










Home economics (occupational) 


3,135 


11.9 


212,969 


1.2 


Agr i cul tur e (occupa t iona 1 ) 


6,867 


26.1 


490.887 


2.7 


Office (occupational) 


4,853 


18.5 


237.206 


1.3 


Distributive education 


6,020 


22.9 


295.633 


1.6 


Trades and industrial occupations 


4,241 


16.1 


371,837 


2.0 


Technical education 


1,007 


3.8 


23.727 


.1 


Healnh occupations 


1,346 


5.1 


16,563 


. 1 


Handicapped (occupational) 


906 


3.4 


19.735 


.1 
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Table 3.— Number and percent of respondent grade 7-12 public schools, by 
school size and by grade span: United States, 1970-71 



Grade 


All schools 


Bv enrollment size 


Under 200 


j 200 to 999 1 1.000 or rore 


span 


Number 1 Percent 


Number 1 Percent 


1 NuiiA>er 1 Percent 1 Number i Percent 



Total 

7 only 
7-8 
7-9 

7- 12 

8- 9 

8- 12 

9- 10 
9-12 

10- 12 

11- 12 



261 



1 
28 
44 
82 

1 
11 

1 
67 
25 

1 



100.0 



.4 
10.7 
16.9 
31.4 

.4 
4.2 

.4 
25.7 
9.6 

.4 



53 



99.9 



147 



100.0 



1 
6 
1 

33 
0 
2 
0 
9 
1 
0 



1.8 
11.3 
1.9 
62.3 
.0 
3.7 
.0 
17.0 
1.9 
.0 



0 
20 
28 
43 
1 
8 
1 
36 
9 
1 



.0 
13.6 
1*».0 
29.3 

.7 
5.4 

.7 
24.5 
6.1 

.7 



61 



0 
2 
15 
6 
0 
1 
0 
22 
15 
0 



100.0 



.0 
3.3 
74,6 
9.8 
.0 
1.6 
.0 
36.1 
24.6 
.0 
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Appendix A 
TECUNXCAL APPENDIX 



Sample Deslen 

The sample for the Pretest Survey of Public and Nonpublic Secondary School 
Offerings, Enrollments, and Curriculum Practices, 1970-71 was designed to 
test the survey instrument developed for the 1972-73 survey and the ability 
of the schools to respond to its requirements. The questionnaire was not 
intended as a data-collection instrument for that school year; nor was the 
survey Intended to be a basis for estimating nationvride statistics. 

The sample of secondary schools used for the pretest was selected from the 
Office of Education's 1968-69 universe of public and nonpublic elementary 
and secondary day schools, the most recent base available at the time of 
selection. The public secondary schools of each State were arranged in size 
order and a specific mimber of schools proportionate to the total number in 
the State was selected according to a random procedure. The minimum number 
in any State was three schools and the maximum (in Texas) was 12 schools. 
In this way, 270 public school respondents were chosen. To these were added 
25 nonpublic secondary schools selected at random and 10 additional schools 
known to have innovative curriculums. The last were included to test their 
ability to respond to the questionnaire format, but their data are not 
included in the estimates here presented. These estimates are based on 
responses from the responding 261 of the 270 public schools selected by 
aize in each State. Nonpublic schools were omitted as being too few in 
nuinber for inflation to national data. 

Sampling Reliability of the Estimates 

Enrollments and Sdiools . Since the estimates in this report are based on a 
sample of schools, they are subject to sampling variability. Tables A and B 
which follow give approximations to the standard error of the estimate as a 
percentage of the estimate, a measure known as vhe coefficient of variation. 
The standard error is primarily a measure of sampling variability; i.e., of 
the variations that occur by chance because a sample rather than the popula- 
tion is surveyed. The coefficient of variation (CV) is a similar measure 
but is applied by multiplying the estimate by the CV to obtain a measure of 
error. The chances are about two in three that the difference between the 
survey estimate and the results of a complete ceraus of all schools would 
be less than this measure of error. 
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The figures presented in tables A, B, C> and D are approximations to the 
measures of error of various estimates shown in this report. In order to 
derive measures of error that would be applicable to a wide variety of 
items* a ntmber of approximations were required. As a result* the tables 
of measures of error provide an indication of the order of magnitude of 
the measure of error for any specific item. 

For example, the estimates for general mathematics are 4,962,271 course 
enrollments and 15,234 schools offering courses. From table A, the CV for 
enrollmenc is 12 percent and from table B, the CV for schools is 6 percent. 
For enrollment, this gives a measure of error of 595,472 pupils (4,962,271 
X .12) and for schools this gives a measure of error of 914 schools 
(15,234 X .06). 

Percentat^e Estimates in the Text . The measures of sampling errors for the 
percentages given In the analysis section of the text are given in tables C 
and D in terras of standard errors. The chances arc about 68 out of 100 that 
an estimate from this sample vould differ from a complete survey of all 
schools by less than the standard error. For example, traditional graded 
English courses represented 63.2 percent of the enrollment In English 
language arts. The total enrollment, or base, of this percentage Is 
25,852,165, or approximately 25 million. The percentage in the table 
closest to 63.1 is 50 percent; therefore, the standard error Is about 1.0. 
This means that there are 68 chances out of 100 that the quoted figure of 
63.2 percent is within 1 percent of the figure which would be obtained from 
a complete enumeration of all schools. 

Variations Prom Sources Other Than Sampling . In addition to sampling vari- 
ability, the survey estimates are also subject to reporting error and biases 
in response as well as to processing errors, which would affect a survey 
of all schools as well as a sample survey. The effects of these are not 
completely reflected in the measures of sampling reliability just presented. 
A nunlyer of steps, described in the paragraphs that follow, were taken in 
the survey in an attempt to minimize the impact of such nonsampling error. 

School Nonresponse . To the extent to which schools which do not respond in 
a survey differ from those which do, there is an unknown bias in the .j... 
estimates for all schools which may be serious if the rate of nonresponse 
Is hlj^. In this survey, a high rate of cooperation from schools was 
achieved, resulting in a response rate of 97 percent of all public secondary 
schools canvassed. 

Item Nonresponse . To minimize the extent of item nonresponse by schools 
cooperating In the survey, a number of precautions were taken. As a result, 
the unanswered items were inconsequential. 

Quality of the Reported Data . A nunber of additional steps were taken to 
assure that nonsampling errors and respondent biases were kept to a minimum. 
A careful clerical edit was made of all forms received. This included 
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telephone verification and occasional referrals to the field staff for 
personal checkup of questionable responses. As part of the survey design, 
an onslte folloxAip and authentication of 100 of the respondents was also 
conducted. This subsarople Included both responding and nourespondlng 
schools. Constant and detailed liaison between the contractor and the OE 
project staff was maintained, so that all editing and treatment of 
questionnaire data were carefully controlled and consistently handled. 

Finally, this presentation with its national estimates is confined to those 
parts of the questionnaire concerned with courses and programs, their 
enrollments and characteristics. The responses to those sectlotis are 
considered to be most dependable. Other parts of the form indicated some 
lack of understanding by a number of respondents and a consequent lack of 
response consistency. The items eliciting questionable responses have 
be«?n Tnodified in the survey Instrument prepared for the full-scale survey 
to be made in school year 1972-73. 
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-Coefficients of variation 


Table B.- 


-Coefficients of variation 




for estimates of enroll- 




for estimates of number of 




ment (68 chances out of 100) 




schools (68 chances out 








of 100) 


N 


Coefficient of variation 


N 


Coefficient of variation 


10,00u 


(Percent) 


(Percent) 


75 


200 


76 


20,000 


55 


400 


53 


40,000 


42 


600 


43 


60,000 


17 


1,000 


33 


100,000 


32 


2,500 


20 


150,000 


29 


5,000 


14 


200,000 


25 


8,000 


10 


300,000 


22 


10,000 


9 


500,000 


18 


15,000 


6 


1,000,000 


15 


20,000 


4 


2,000.000 


13 


25,000 


3 


5,000,000 


12 
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Table C— Standard errors of estimated percentages of enrollment 

(68 chances out of 100) 



Estimated i Base of pe rcentage 

percentage I 1.000.000 5.000.000 10.000,000 20 ,000.000 25.000.000 



2 or 98 
5 or 95 

10 or 90 

25 or 
50 



1.1 


0.6 


0.4 


0.3 


1.8 


1.0 


.7 


.5 


2.8 


1.4 


1.0 


.7 


4. A 


Z.O 


1 .4 


1.0 


5.1 


2.3 


1.6 


1.1 



0.3 
.4 
.6 
.9 

1.0 



Table D.— Standard errors of estimated percentages of number of schools 

(68 chances out of 100) 



Estimated Base of percentage 

percentage (26,000) 

4 or 96 1.3 
6 or 94 1.6 
8 or 9? 1.8 
15 or 85 2.4 
20 or 80 2.7 
30 or 70 3.1 
50 3.3 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 

Seventh-grade English 
Eighth-grade English 
NinUi-grade English 
Tenth-grada English 
Eleventh-grade English 
Twelfth-grade English 
Advanced English 

College- level English 

Seminar 

Independent study 
Remedial English 

English workshop 
American literature 
English literature 
Other literature 

World literatur# 

Black literature 

Twentieth-century literature 

Religious literature 

Novel 

Humanittes 
Short story 
Poetry 
^(ythology 

Other literature by genre 
Bible literature 
Fiction 
literature 

Developmental reading 
A^neral reading 

Spelling 

Other reading 
Remedial reading 
Composition 

Advanced composition 
Creative writing 
Journalism 

School publications 
Acting 

Introduction to theatre /drama 
Other drama 

Dramatic literature 

Theatre history 

Creative dramatics 

Stagecraft deaign 

Theatr s criticism 

Theatre production 

FIa7<#ritlng 
Speech 

Debate/forensics 

Speech and public speaking I and II 

Radio/TV/film 

Film 

Oral interpretation of literature 

Mass communication 
Library and media practices 
Linguistics 

English fundamentals 

Grammar 

Language skills 
Other English language arts 
Practical English 



Appendix B 
COURSE AG6RBGAXI0N DESIGN 

FOREI(a» LANGUAGES 

English as a foreign language 
Latin (grades 7-8) 

Latin (grade 7) 

Latin (grade 8) 
Latin I 
Utin II 
Other Latin 

Utin III 

Utin IV 

Utin V 

Utin VI 

Advanced Utin 
French (grade 7) 
French (grade 8) 
French I 
French II 
French III 
French IV 
Other French 

French V 

French VI 

Advanced Frendi 
German (grades 7-8) 

Ge.cman (giaUe 7) 

Herman (grade 8) 
German I 
German II 
Oi^er German 

Genuan III 

German IV 

German V 

German VI 

Advanced German 
Spanish (grade 7) 
Spanish (grade 8) 
Spanish I 
Spanish II 
Spanish III 
Spanish IV 
Other Spanish 

Spanish V 

Spanish VI 

Advanced Spanish 
Italian 

Italian (grade 7) 

Italian vgraoe 8) 

Italian I 

Italian II 

Italian III 

Italian IV 
Russian 

Russian (g^^dc 7) 

Russian (grade 8) 

Russian I 

Russian II 

Russian III 

Russian IV 

Russian V 

Russian VI 
Other foreign language 

General foreign language 

Japanese 
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FOHEIGN LANGUAGES -Cunt inuvd 

Other foreign languages-Continued 

Japanese I 
Japanese It 
Japanese III 
Japanese IV 
Portuguese 
Portuguese t 
Creek 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

ir*S. history (grade 7«-8) 
U.^« history (grade 9«*I2) 

Aaerican history 
World hiBtory (grade 7-8) 
tforld history (grade 9-12) 

Weatem civilisation 
State history (^rade 7-8) 
St/ite history (grade 9-12) 
Ainerlo.*n history and world backgrounds 
Black history, U.S. 
other history 

Ancient-medieval history 

Latin-American history 

Latin-Amerr-nn ares studies 

^fodem European history 

^Ion-Western civilization 

Oriental history 

Eastern hemisphere 

Bible history 

Independent study 

Industrial history 

Northwest history 

Pacific Ocean area studies 

Russian history 

European history 

Middle Eastern area studies 

Modem history 

European area studies 

Russian area studies 

Local history 

A.1v-„\*-cd h is - 
Xmerican studies 

Afoerican area studies 
Asian and African area studies 

African area studies 

African history 

Asian area studies 

Asi.in history 

Oriental area studies 
World cultures 

World civilisation 
Geography (grade 7-8) 
Human or cultural geography 

Economic geography 
World or global geography 

Physical geogr.)r^\« 

Regional geography 
U. S • government 

American government 

Basic American low 

U«S* Constitution 

(k>vemment 
Community civics 
Current tfvents 

International relations 

Contemporary world affairs 
Probliams uf democracy 
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other political science 

Advanced political science 

Comparative systems 

Contemporary civilisation 

Political theory 

State government 

Contemporary American problems 
Social Studies (grade 7) 
Social Studies (grade 8) 
Social Studies (grade 9) 
Anthropology 

Cultural changes 

Cultural psychology 
Economics 

Consumer economics 

Consumer education 

Economic problems 
Environmental pn4>lems 
Psychology 
Sociology 

Social problems 

Racial and minority studies 
Other social sciences 

Comparative religion 

Conservation 

Human relations 

Intergroup ralations 

Philosophy 

Advanced social science 
Interdisciplinary social studies 
Occupations 

Social studies (grade 10'*12) 
Other social sciences 
Humanities 
(kN7graphy 
Political science 
Independent study 
Community development 
Other cultural anthropology 

MATHEMATICS 

General mathematics (grades * 7<-8) 
General mathematics (grade 7) 
(General mathematics (grade 8) 
School Mathematics Study Gro«q» (grade 7-8} 
University of IllinniA Committee on School 
Msthematics (grade 8) 
Elementary general mathematies 

Advances general mathematics 

Remedial mathematics 
Remedial mathematics (grade 7-8) 
Remedial mathematics (grade 9-12) 

Elementary algebra 
School Mathematics Study Group (grade 9) 
Itniversity of Illinois Coamlttee on School 
Mathematics (grade 9) 

Intermediate algebra 

University of Illinois Committee on School 
Mathematics (grade 11) 
Advanced algebra 
Plane geometry 
Solid geometry 

Integrated plane and solid geometry 
School Mathematics Study Group (grade 10) 
University of Illinois Committee on School 
Mathematics (grade 10) 

Trigonometry 

Integrated algebra and trigonometry 
School Mathematics Study Group (grade 11) 
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NATHEHAI ICS -Cont 1 nued 

Integrated algebra and trigonometry-Continued 
ttnlversity ot Illinois i^oimnlttde on School 
Mathematics (grade 12) 

Calculus , 
Calculu^i I 

Calculus with onalrclc geometry 

School Mathematics Study Group, calculus 
Computer matheniatlcs 
Advanced mathematics 

Algorithms with computations 

lai^tuductlon to analyqlf) 

Elementary functions 

MatrlK algebra 

School Mathematics Study Croup (grade 12) 
Other mathe<Datlcs 
Analytic geometry 
Independent Rtudy 
Prohabilitv and statistics 
Applied matUrmat Ics 
Other geometry 

Integrated geometrv and trigonometry 

Shop mathematics 

Business mathcmailrs 

Consumer mathematics 

Ratios* proportions » percents 

XATUKAL SCIENCES 

General science (grade 7) 

General science 
General science (grade 8) 
General science (grades 9-12) 

General science {grade 9) 

General, science (grade 10-12) 
Biology I 

Biological Sciences Curriculum Study (blue) 
Biological Sciences Curriculum Study (green) 
Sloloftlcal Sciences Curriculum Study (yellow) 
Biological Sciences Curriculum Study (special 
materials) 
Biology II 

Biological Sciences Curriculum Study (second 

Applied biology 
Ecology 

Environmental science 

Life science 

All other hioloRV 

Botany 

Physiology 

Zoology 

Advanced bloloRy 

Independent study 

Marine biology 

Biophysics 
Chemistry I 

Chemical Bond Approach 

CHEM Study 
Physics I 

Interaction of Matter and Energy 

Harvard Project Physics 

Physical Science Study Committee 
Physical science I 

Timet Space, and Matter 

Introductory Physical Science 
Earth science 

Earth-Space Curriculum Project 



All other physical science 
Chemistry II 
Physica II 
Physical science II 
Aeronautics 
Gi'ology 
Oceanography 
Research seminar 
Space science 
Advanced chemistry 
Independent study chemistry 
Electronics 

Independent study phy:;icc 
Applied chemistry 
Astronomy 

Engineering Concepts Curriculum Project 
Intermediate Science Curriculum Study (grade 7) 
Intermediate Science Curriculum Study (grade 8) 
Astronautics 

Other aspects of the physical sciences 

Electricity 

Earth-space science 

ART 

General or fine art (grade 7-8) 
General or fine art 1 
General or fine art II 
General or fine art III and IV 

General or fine art 111 

General or fine art IV 

Advanced art 
Art appreciation/history 

Alt appreciation 

Art history 
Art studio 
Other art 

Ceramics 

Commercial design 
Drawing and painting 
Graphics 

Metal and Jewelry 
General crafts 
School service art 
Sculpture 

Phr*£.i>KA*^P*i*y 
Drawing 

Fine arts survey 
MlJSIC 
Band 

Instrumental classes 
Other Instrumental 

Orchestra 

Small ensembles 
Chorus 
Choir 
Glee club 
General music 

Music appreciation 

Humanities 

Music litetature and/or history 
Theory and harmony 
Other music 

Small vocal ensembles 

Composition/counterpoint 

Independent study 
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HKALTH AND PHYSICAI I!!)! 'CAT I ON 



DRIVER EDUCATION AND SAFETY 



Health and physical education (grade 7) 
Boys 
Girls 

Health and physical education (grade 8) 
Bovs 
Girls 

Health and physical education (grade 9) 
Boys 
Girls 

Health and physical education (grade 10) 
Boys 

Health and physical education (grade 11) 
Boys 
Girls 

Health and physical education (grade 12) 
Boys 
Girls 

Physical education (grade 7) 
Hoys 
Oirls 

Physical education (grade 8) 
Boys 
Girls 

Physical education (grade 9) 
Boys 
Girls 

Physical education (grade 10) 
Boys 
Girls 

Physical education (grade 11) 
Boys 
Girls 

Phvsical education (grade 12) 

Boys 

Girls 
Health 

Health (grade 7-B) 

Health (grade 9*12) 
Health and safety 

Health and safety (grade 7-8) 

Health and safety (grade 9-12) 
Alcohol, drugs, and tobacco 
First aid 

Sex education and family life 
Other health and physical education 

Environmental health 

Modem dance 

Community I.caltn 

Health and phvsical education (no grade breakdovm) 
Health and physical education (no grade breakdown) 
(boys) 

Health and physical education (no grade breakdown) 

Physical education (no grade breakdown) 
Physical education (no grade breakdown) (boys) 
Physical educati-^n (no gr»-de breakdown) (girls) 
Social dance 

AdapteJ physical education 

Adapted physical education (boys) 

Adapted physical education (girls) 

Team sports 

Team sports (boys) 

Team sports (girls) 

Other physical education 

Health and physical education 



Driver education (classroom) 

Driver education 
Driver education (practice) 
Safety 

Safety (grade 7-8) 

Safety (grade 9-12) 

Civil defense 

POTC 

ROTC 
ROTC I 
ROTC i: 
ROTC II £ 
ROTC IV 
Other ROTC 

Other Army Junior ROTC 
HOME ECONOMICS 

Home economics (grade 7) 
Home economics (grade b) 
Home economics I 

Homemaking 
Home economics II 
Other home economics 

Hop>e economics III 

Home economics IV 

Hone economics for boys 
Clothing and textiles I 
Clothing and textiles II 
Other clothing and textiles 

Clothing and textiles III 

Clothing and textiles IV 
Foods I 

Food management » productiont and services 
Foods II 

Child development 
Family relations 
Other home economics 

Foods III 

Foods £V 

Consumer education 

Family health 

Health and home nursing 

Home management 

Housing and home furnishing 

Nutrition 

Occupational preparation 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

General industrial arts (grade 7-8) 
General industrial arts t 
Other general industrial arts 

Industrial arts II 

Industrial arts III 

Industrial arts IV 
Drafting 

Drafting (grade 7-8) 
Drafting (grade 9-12) 
Drawing (grade 7-8) 
Drawing (grade 9-12) 
Drawing 
General metals 
General metals (grade 7-8) 
General metals (grade 9-12) 
Metals 
Sheet metal 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS-Continued 

General metals-^Continued 

ftecal shop 

^fetal technology 
General woods 

Woods (grade 7*8) 

\tooiis (grade 9-12) 
Mechanical drawing 

Mechanical drawing (grade 7*8) 

Mechanical drawing (grade 9-12) 
Auto oechanics 
Elec t ri c i ty /e lec «" i cs 

Electronics (grade 7-**8) 

Electronics (grade 9-12) 

Electricity/electronics (grade 7-8) 

Electricity/electronics (grade 9-12) 

Electricity (grade 7-8) 

Electricity (grade 9-12) 
Graphic arts 

Graphic arts (grade 7-8) 

Graphic arts (grade 9-12) 
Power mechanics 

Power mechanics (grade 7-8) 

Power mechanics (grade 9*12) 
Welding 

Other industrial arts 
Art metals 
Carpentry 
Ceramics 
Construction 
Home mechanics 
Ceramics (grade 7-8) 
Ceramics (grade 9-12) 
Construction (grade 7-8) 
Construction (grade 9«-I2) 
Industrial arts mathematics 
Industrial arts science 
Industrial technology 
Industrial technology (grade 7-8) 
Industrial technology (grade 9-12) 
Leather 

Leather (grade 7-8) 
Leather (grade 9-12) 
Manufacturing 
Manufacturit^g (grade 7-8) 
Manufacturing (grade 9-12) 
Photography 

Photography (grade 7-8) 
Photography (gtade 9-12) 
Plastics 

Plastics (grade *-8) 

Plastics (grade 9*12) 

Pre*engineering 

Printing 

Textiles 

Transportation 

Aeronautics 

Applied shop 

Applied shop (grade 7-6) 

Applied shop (grade 9-12) 

Architectural drawing 

Cabinet making 

Career orientation 

Engineering drawing 

F^r? oratory industrial ar*"* 

Industrial arts for girls 

Industrial crafts 

Industrial crafts (grade 7-8) 

Industrial crafts (grade 9^-12) 
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Industrial design 
Other industrial arts-Continued 
Industrial materials and processes 
Jewelry 

Jewelry (grade 7-8) 
Jewelry (grade 9-12) 
Machines 

Manufacturing research 
Power/automotive TOchanics 
Technical Illustration 
Woods technology 
Crafts (grade 7-8) 
Crafts (grade 9-12) 
Fluid pcwer 

Research and development 

Industrial materials and processes 

Industrial materials 

Industrial plastics 

tijme mechanics (grade 7*8) 

Home mechanics (grade 9-12) 

Industrial arts mathematics (grade 7-»A) 

IndiiSLrial arts mathematics (grade 9*12) 

Surveying 

AGRICULTURE 

General agriculture (grade 7*8) 
Agriculture I 
Agriculture II 
Agriculture III and IV 

Agriculture III 

Agriculture IV 
Agricultural mechanics 

Agricultural electrification 

Safe operation of machinery 

Agricultural construction and maintenance 

Farm mechanics 
Plant/animal science ^ 

Plant science 

Animal science 
Other agriculture 

Farm business management 

Fertilizers 

Landscaping 

Agriculture products/processing 
Ornamental horticulture 

BUSINESS 

Bookkeeping I 

Other bookkeeping 

Bookkeepiag II 

Machine bookkeeping 

Bookkeeping III 
Business arithmetic 
Business law 
Clerical practice 
Computers 

Computer-oriented mathematics 

Computer programing 

Introduction to data processing 

Punch card data processing 

Computer operation 

Processing equipment operation 
General business 
po^^tdkeeping 

Secretarial office practice 
Shorthand I 
Shorthand II 
Typewriting I 
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Brsm:SS*(onttnueil 

rypewriClng II 
Typewriting* per;)onal 
Other husine??;) 
Accountinii* 

AJwrt isinji; .itiJ <.ilt»s prom^u Ivin 

Busine<)s English 

BualneHs finj^nct? 

Business machines 

Consumer economics 

Consumer education 

Economic geography 

Office procedures 

Retailing 

Salesmanship 

Personal shorthand 

Dictation 

Machine shorthand 

Machine trmscription 

Marketing 

Speed building (shorthand) 
Typewriting III 
Typewriting IV 
Wholesaling 
Economics 

Business principles 

Business organization and management 

Office practices 

Typewriting producLiuu 

i>fflce work experience (co-r»p) 

Vocational office training (co-op) 

Principles of marketing 

Filing 

Shorthand transcription 
TRADES AND INDUS I RV 

Automotive 

Auto body and fender mechanics I 

Auto body and fender mechanics II 

Automotive mechanics I 

Automotive mechanics II 

Automotice mechanics III 
Carpentry 

Carpentiy 1 

Carpentry H 
Miscellaneous construction 

Masonry 

Painting and decoration 

Plumbing and plpeflcting 

Structures assembly 

Heavy equipment (construction) 

Construction and maintenance trades 
Cosmetology 

Cosmetology I 

Co?netology II 

Cosmetology III 
Machine shop 

Machine shop I 

Machine shop 1 1 
Graphics 

Graphics I 

Graphics II 

Printing 

Li thography /photography 
Composition* makeup, and typesetting 
Electricity 
Electricity I 
Electricity II 
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Electricity-Continued 
Motor repair 

Electrical appliance repair 
Electronics 

Electronics I 

Electronics II 

KaJio/television repair 
Metal working 

Foundry 

Machine tool operation 

Sheet metal I 

Sheet metal II 

VclUing and cutting I 

Welding and cutting II 

Welding and cutting III 

Metal working I 

Welding and cutting 
Other miscellaneous woods 

Cablnetmaking I 

Cablnetmaklng II 

Woodworking I 

Woodworking II 

Woodworking III 

Mlllwork 
Other trades and Industry 

Aircraft operation 

Barbering 

Cook/chef 

Waiter/waitress 

Avic4tlon power plant mechanics 

Dressmak Ing 

Heating systems 

Motor repair 

Tailoring 

C'^ollng 

Industrial cooperative training 

Diesel mechanic 

General aviation mechanics 

Small engine repair 

Vocational group guidance 

Quantity food occupations 

Communications 

Drafting 

Drafting occupations 
Arch<tArfrural drafting 
Aviation occupations 
Upholstering and drapemaking 
Aircraft operation 

HANDICAPPED PROGRAMS 

Handicapped ((different lallzed education) 
Interpersonal and behavioral coping skills 
Dexterity skills 

Vocational and avocational skill development 

Vocational information classroom 

Prevocatlonal work experience 

Specialized vocational preparation 

Avocational experience 

General subject matter 

Art 

English 

Home economics 

Mathematics 

Music 

Natural sciences 
Social sciences 
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OrriTATloN.M. rRoCKiVMS 

Home economics (occupational) 
Care and guidance of children 
Clothing man^tgement • production, and services 
Pood management, production, and services 
Hom^» t\Ami.;hlngs, equlpnonl , m\s\ serviios 
Institutional and home management 
Health services 
Consumer education 
Family relations 
Komemaklng 
Foods and nutrition 
Foods 11 

Other horoemaklng 
Other occupational preparation 
Agriculture (occupational) 
Agriculture product lor 
Agriculture supplles/sjrvlces 
Agriculture mechanics 
Agriculture products/processing 
Ornamental horticultuie 
Agriculture resources 
Fo rest ry 

Cooperative agriculture 
Onerc^l agriculture I 
General agriculture II 
(leneral agriculture III 
General agriculture IV 
Farm business management 
Fertilizer 

Agricultural electrification 
Plant science 
Other agriculture 
Office (occupational) 
Accounting and computing 
Business data processing systems 
Filing, office machines, and general office 

Clerical occupations 
Information, communication occupations 
Materials support occupations: Transporting, 

Storing and recording 

Personnel, training, and related occupations 
StenoK*apKU. secretarial, and related occupations 
Suv?i.i visory and administrative management 
Occupations 
Typing and related occupations . 
Typist 
Bookkeepers 
Distributive education 
Appatel and accessories 
Atitomotlve sales 
Finance and credit 
Food distribution 
Food service 
Distribution I 
fnoperative distribution I 
Distribution II 
Cooperative distribution tl 
Advertising service 
C*eneral merchandise 

Hardware, building, and foim materials 

Hotel and lodging 

Insurance 

Real estate 

other retail trade 

Home fumlsnings 

Pe t ro leum 

Ret^ill merchandising 



Distributive Education-Continued 
r-ctailmg 
Distribution III 
Trades and l;iduatrlal occupations 
Ai r-condltionlng 
Appliance repair 
Auto Services 
Aviation occupations 
Business machine maintenance 
Construction and maintenance trades 
Custodial services 
Diesel mechanic 
Drafting occupations 
Electrical occupations 
Electronic occupations 
Graphic arts occupations 
instrument maintenance and repair 
Maritime occupations 
Metal working occupatlowi 
Personal services occupations 
Public services occupallona 
Quantity food occupations 
Refrigeration 
Small engine repair 
Leather working 
Woodworking occupations 
Blueprint reading 
CommBrcial art occupations 
Commercial fishing occupations 
Commercial photography occupations 
Fabric maintenance services 
Foremanahip, supervision, and management 

development 
Metallurgy occupations 
Plastics occupations 
Stationary energy sources occupations 
Carpent ry 

Structures asseitbly 
Drafting I 
Drafting II 
Drafting III 
Cosmetology I 
Cosmetology II 
Cosmetology III 
Electronics I 
Electronics TI 
Electronics III 
Machine shop I 
Machine «hop II 
Machine shop III 
Welding and cutting I 
Welding and cutting II 
Welding and cutting III 
Automotive mechanics I 

Automotive mechanics II 

Automotive mechanics III 

Printing 

Cosmetology 

Automotive mechanics 

Body and fender mechanics 

Vocational group guidance 

Welding and cutting 

Machine shop 

Masonry 

MlUwork 

Painting and decorating 
Industrial cooperative training 
Cooling 
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Technical education 
Aeronautic technician 
Architectural technician 
Industrial chemistry technician 
Biomedical technioian 
Computer circuitry technician 
Electrical technician 
Electromechanical technician 
Electronic technician 
Environmental technician 
Fashion technician 
Instrumental technician 

Mechanical design and construction technician 
Physical sclenoe technician 
Police science technician 



Health occupations 
Dental assistant 
Dental lab technology 
Environmental health assistant 
Medical lab assistant 
Nursing aide 

Occupational therapy assistant 
Physical therapy assistant 
Practical nursing 
X-»ray technology 

Mi8cellaneo*is health occupations education 
Handicapped (occupational) 
Avocational experience 
Prevocatlonal work e::pcrience 
Specialised vocational preparation 
Vocational informatlon-^classroom 
Vocational and avocational skills development 
Interpersonal and behavioral coping skills 
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